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1. Introduction 

As language lecturers, we believe that we equip our graduates with a range of 
key skills that give them an edge in the employment market. But, query final year 
students of a Business and Languages degree on the value of language learning 
for employability, and they are likely to mention a small number of functional 
abilities such as CV writing and interview skills. This perception gap inspired us 
to critically assess how employability is embedded in our language modules. We 
started by identifying the most sought after skills amongst employers and then 
explored with the team how these skills are integrated and developed through 
tasks and assessments. Finally, matching skills and tasks, we visually modelled 
the process by which students acquire more complex skills as they become 
increasingly competent in the Target Language (TL). 
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2. What we did 

In June 2015, Regent’s University London (RUL) organised its first conference 
on languages and employability. This event triggered a series of questions within 
the Spanish teaching team. We knew that our graduates, 96% of whom are in 
full employment or further studies within six months of finishing their BA in 
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International Business, are attractive to employers. In addition to business 
subjects, our students enrol in one or two compulsory languages and complete 
a study period abroad, proof that the ability to speak other languages, coupled 
with international experience, gives graduates an extra edge in the current job 
market. However, following a number of informal conversations with our final 
year students, it became evident that although we, lecturers, were conscious 
of the range of employability skills that language learning provides, students 
lacked that awareness, and they were perhaps ill-equipped to transmit the value 
of this subject in a professional context. 

To represent this perception gap that we believe affects students, lecturers and 
employers alike, we adopted the iceberg metaphor for culture. We then set out 
to explore ways in which we could evidence additional opportunities to develop 
hidden employability skills that learning a language provides in the context of 
our business degrees. 

Figure 1. Hidden employability skills 



COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



We used Figure 1 as a prompt for a brainstorming session with the team. We all 
agreed that the more visible functional skills - CV, cover letter, interview skills 
- are covered, but we then invited the team to identify how the other skills were 
explored and activated at different points of the curriculum, either as regular 
tasks or more importantly in the form of assessed work. We concluded that the 
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development of employability in our language classes can be represented as a 
journey our learners embark upon, a journey simultaneous to the acquisition of 
the language. As language proficiency develops, different employability skills 
are practiced through more sophisticated tasks. Broadly speaking, employability 
is “making students aware of the world of work” (Daly, 2013, p. 5), and within 
this journey, students nurture this awareness as they progress through four 
developmental stages (see Figure 2). 

Figure 2. A student’s journey 


A STUDENT'S JOURNEY 



COMMUNICATION + SUBJECT SKILLS 


2.1. Year 1: looking in 

In the first year, communication is basic and language mostly descriptive. 
Students talk about themselves and engage in a variety of simple tasks, such as 
applying for a job. In this task they learn vocabulary associated to departments 
and functions and identify specific skills for a particular department or post. They 
then reflect on their own skills and experiences to write a basic CV and cover 
letter to apply for authentic internship opportunities in the TL contexts. Finally, 
they prepare for the job interview, which constitutes the final oral assessment for 
these modules. 

All along, students are looking in, exploring themselves as employable, and 
reflecting on what they have to offer to the world of work. Thus, skills such as 
self-awareness and basic interview skills are activated and practiced (Figure 3). 
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2.2. Year 2: looking out 

Students have by now gained relative proficiency and are able to communicate 
better and in more complex ways; they can offer opinions, present proposals and 
make recommendations; and they have the capacity to engage in tasks that look 
out into the TL cultural contexts and work practices. A key task in these modules 
is the research project. For this coursework, students research a question related 
to companies, work practices or the socioeconomic environment of their year 
abroad destination country(ies) and discuss their findings at different points 
in the semester through presentations and written exercises. With increasing 
language abilities, Year 2 students are now looking out, exploring new work 
environments and developing abilities such as presentation skills and problem- 
solving (Figure 3). 

Figure 3. Matching employability skills and language learning tasks in Years 1 
and 2 


( self-awareness } 
(basic creativity} 
{skills} (interview skills} 



(research & presentation skills} 
(problem solving] 
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( peer assessment} 
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[tasks] 


COMMUNICATION + SUBJECT SKILLS 


[introducing yourself] 
[talking about personality 
and skills] 

[scripted role plays] 
[applying for a job] 


[research projects] 

[case studies] 

[web quests] 
[wikis] 


2.3. Study abroad: being out 

With full immersion and operating in the TL, linguistic ability develops 
significantly: from survival, to operational, to proficient. This compulsory Study 
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Abroad period also nurtures intercultural competence and awareness. Students 
have to adapt and react flexibly to new settings, new people, and new ways 
of doing things. During this rather challenging experience, most gain valuable 
skills such as resilience and confidence (Figure 4). 

2.4. Year 3: fitting in 

As illustrated in Figure 4, after the year abroad, language tasks seek to stimulate 
reflection on personal development and to enhance awareness of the knowledge 
and skills already gained through language learning and study abroad. Most 
importantly, students are actively thinking of their future employment, and are 
keen to demonstrate their fit in the world of work by engaging in more complex 
tasks that replicate real work environments and situations. One of such tasks 
is the negotiation where students discuss and agree the terms of a franchise 
contract. 

With this assessment, students polish skills such as confidence and adaptability, 
but to succeed they must develop advanced skills such as persuasion and 
commercial awareness. 

Figure 4. Matching employability skills and language learning tasks in the 
Year Abroad and the Final Year 
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[operating in the TL] 
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[negotiation] 

[discussion boards] 
[debates on political 
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3. Discussion of outcomes and conclusion 

At institutions where employability is not a stand-alone element, this type 
of reflective exercise can be a strategy for language teams to consider how 
employability is embedded in the curriculum, identify possible gaps and develop 
a coordinated strategy. Ultimately, the objective is to create a coherent narrative, 
a story that students understand and are able to sell to future employers. For us, 
this is the next step; to come up with strategies - workshops, social media, printed 
material - to raise students’ awareness of their journey into employability. 
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